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The Transactions continue to reflect and record the diversity of interest and 
activity shared by members of our Society. In this, the twenty-fifth, issue 
Mr Pye's contribution on his excavation at Crossgates is in the best tradition 
of the amateur archaeologist; Mr Binns argues cogently that the familiar ‘ancient 
view' of Scarborough is in fact a military document of 1558; Mr Pybus takes 
us into the field of industrial archaeology with a first-hand account of his 
exploration of the alum works tunnel at Sandsend; whilst Miss Leese-Layton's 
article on urban growth in mid-Victorian Falsgrave derives from a meticulous 
study of rate books and census returns allied with an acute observation of 


architectural detail. 


Contributions to the Transactions should be submitted as soon as possible. Short 
items and major articles are equally welcome, and all material for the next 


issue must be in the hands of the Editor before 30 June 1984. 


FURTHER EXCAVATIONS AT CROSSGATES NEAR SCARBOROUGH 
NORTH YORKSHIRE 1966-1981 


by GR PYE 


INTRODUCTION 


Several short seasons of excavations have been undertaken by Mr G R Pye 
at Crossgates, a site of proven archaeological importance. The history and 
interpretations of earlier excavations of this site are well recorded. nese 
excavations had revealed sections of V-shaped ditches extending southwards 
and eastwards into Field D (Figure 1), interpreted as being part of a first century 
ditched enclosure - a presumed Roman fortlet. Fortunately Field D had escaped 
destruction by the adjacent gravel workings and was, as it still is, under 
cultivation as part of Low Eastfield Farm. From July 1966 onwards Mr 
Pye turned his attention to Field D, beginning his search to establish the true 
south-east corner of the ditched enclosure, to examine the interior of the en- 
closure and to investigate visible traces of a depression. 


The excavations are described in chronological order of seasons' works; exceptions 
have been made where trenches overlap. 


WHE EXGAVA TIONS 
(Figures 2,3,4,5) 


Trenches A1 (1966) and A4 (1981) Trench A1 was twenty feet by five feet 
aligned north-south along its longer edge. Trench A4 was ten feet. by five feet 
overlapping the south-east quadrant of Trench A1. A layer of limestones one 
foot thick was excavated. Beneath, a layer of humus one foot thick overlay 
dirty gravel. This dirty gravel layer contained pottery sherds. At the southern 
end of the trench the inner lip and part of the rampart of the first century 
ditched enclosure were revealed cut into the glacial gravel. The dark soil in 
the lower section of the ditch contained pottery sherds and animal bone, probably 
Horse. 


Trench A2 (1966) was twenty feet by five feet aligned north-south along its 
longer edge. Beneath the limestones and humus was a thick layer of dark soil 
which contained two postholes and at the northern end a ditch of two feet into 
the glacial gravel running east-west. The postholes and base of the ditch were 
filled with charcoally soil. A thick deposit of dirty gravel overlaid this charcoally 
soil in the ditch. The finds included part of a beehive quern, some pot boilers, 
iron slag and pottery, which included eight rims, one of which was of burnished 
Crambeck ware. Bones of pig, ox and horse were scattered over the site. 


Trench A3 (1966) was twenty feet by five feet aligned as A2 and separated 
from it by a baulk of three feet. The stratification was as in AZ - limestones, 
humus, dark soil, glacial gravel. The ditch discovered in A2 was found to continue 
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eastwards. This ditch, measuring four feet wide, was filled with unstratified 
sand. The trench revealed three postholes, one containing a Samian sherd. 


Trench X (1966) was ten feet by one and a half feet aligned north-south along 
its longer edge. It was an exploratory trench south of the ditched enclosure 
and revealed no archaeological features, although a fragment of Romano-British 
tile was found. 


Trench XI (1966) was seventeen feet by three feet aligned south-east to north- 
west along its longer edge. No archaeological features were detected in this 
trench. One foot beneath the surface in the top layer of humus a scattering 
of flints and a small area of bones, mostly pigs teeth, was found. The dark 
soil layer beneath the humus contained pottery sherds, including one small rim 
of Samian ware. 


Wrenches \2 poo (1980), LY I Glo6G) “and .Y 2. (19/6-77).. This series .of 
excavations established by 1977 the south-east corner of the ditched enclosure. 
Beneath layers of humus and dark soil the ditch was revealed measuring twelve 
feet across. It was of V-shaped construction and cut six feet into the glacial 
gravel, the surface of the gravel being two feet below modern surface. The 
ditch was filled with a black deposit of. vegetative origin and dirty gravel. 
The upper sides of the southern edge of the ditch were covered with a thin 
layer of clay, possibly an attempt to prevent the sandy gravel from being washed 
into the base of the ditch. Silting had occurred, especially on the northern edge 
where the erection of a rampart would encourage greater surface erosion. 
X2 picked up part of the rampart with a posthole one foot deep to the north 
of the ditch. Y2, a small trench six feet by four feet, cut the edge of. the 
main ditch and revealed a shallow gully running at right angles to it. Pottery 
sherds including fourteen rims were found. 


Trenches X3 (1966) and X5 (1980) combined to open an area thirty seven and 


a nalf feet by three feet with a further two feet extension on its western side 
taken, Six feet trom the morth-west. cornen and eight feet fromsthe south-west 
corner. The humus and dark soil layers were excavated -to the natural glacial 
gravel, maximum three and a half feet thick. On the surface of the dark soil, 
six inches above natural gravel, several hearth stones with a few pot boilers 
were uncovered. What appeared to be a natural depression, but which was thought 
by Mr. J.G. Rutter to have had Anglian origins, contained animal bones and 
Anglian pottery and was cut by a small ditch or gully running east-west. The 
ditch measured two feet across and one foot deep. The dark-humus fill contained 
one pottery rim. It is probable that this gully links with that which appeared 
in X2. A storage pit was excavated, the fill contained two rims and eighteen 
wall sherds, mostly of crude Knapton ware. Lack of time and resources restricted 
an extension of this site which needs further investigation. It is possible this 
is a hut site. a ie 


Trenches B1 and B2 (1969-71) were excavated in winter two hundred and sixty 
feet south of the datum. The excavations revealed a complex series of ditches 
which extended over forty feet eastwards into field D. Their inter-relationships 
can best be explainéd by a close examination of the plan and sections of B1 
and B2. Running along the fence line was what may have been part of a ditch 


separating the two fields. The top humus was removed and cut within the dark 
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soil layer were two parallel ditches making a basin-shaped depression extending 
fifteen feet eastwards into Field D. Over two hundred sherds of pottery were 
found in the pottery dump B1, including among the calcite-gritted wares early 
Huntcliffe and Knapton sherds, two Samian sherds and one fragment of a Cram- 
beck ware bowl. From the junction of these two small gullies a single main 
ditch, measuring forty inches across and two feet deep, ran eastwards. Excava- 
tion of this ditch revealed a number of postholes from which seventy pieces 
of Romano-British and one piece of earlier pottery were taken. It was transversed 
by a crude narrow ditch running north and south, filled with dark soil and appear- 
ed to be of the same date. 


Trenches C1 and C2 (1970) were trial excavations one and a half feet deep, 
Carried) OUU "southm ofthe ditched “enclosure. Trench C2 was <13' east. of site 
51 in field C. The top humus was examined down to the dirty gravel. The finds 
in C1 included part of an Iron Age saddle quern and Romano-British pottery, 
identified by Mr. Rutter. 


Trenches X6 and X/7 (1980) were exploratory trenches to sample the nature 
of the interior of the ditched enclosure. X/ contained no archaeological deposits, 
but in X6 were some crude Knapton ware, and some Anglian sherds. 


Trench X8 (1981) had a maximum length of twenty feet by ten feet aligned 
east-west along its longer edge and was sixty feet east of the datum. It revealed 
a section of the east ditch of the first century ditched enclosure, the inner 
lip after the removal of eighteen inches of top soil and humus, the outer lip 
one foot lower. The ditch was fifteen feet across and the fill contained a frag- 
ment of a Samian bowl and Romano-British pottery sherds together with a 
flint scraper and a knapping stone. Some limestones were excavated but two 
large ones too heavy to move, were left in situ near the base of the ditch. 


DISCUSSION 


The evidence gained from the excavations of the V-shaped ditch of the 
enclosure served to confirm the findings of the ditch excavations in 1947. The 
pottery discovered in the lower infilling of this ditch indicates not only that 
the ditch must have been constructed during the latter part of the first century 
A.D. but also that it was not maintained in use for a long period. The neglect 
of the ditch is further substantiated by the silting up and formation of a black 
vegetation deposit. The precise dating of the filling of the ditch is uncertain 
but the dirty gravel may represent the decayed rampart. 


It may be conjectured that the shallow ditches and gullies, especially those 
associated with postholes, within the fort's interior, demonstrate the presence 
of timber-framed buildings, although the gullies are rather wide for this purpose 
Ditch excavation No 1 in 1947 discovered three similar shallow gullies, one 
running parallel to the V-shaped ditch and the others at an angle to it. The 
dirty gravel deposit beneath the dark soil in one of these gullies was explained 
as the remains of the rampart thrown into the ditch; it was then sealed with 
dark soil dated, on pottery evidence, to the period 250 - 3/0 A.D. 
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Although a deliberate search was made for a small gully running parallel to 
the fort's ditch on the interior no evidence came to light. The internal gullies 
revealed have a stratigraphy comparable with those found in 1947, with the 
exception of that in A3 which was filled with sand. Some were filled and 
sealed with dark soil, while one contained dirty gravel but was sealed with dark 
soil. The pottery evidence implies a late third/early fourth century date for 
the structures. 


THE FINDS (Figure 6) 


The pottery which was excavated pre-1975 was examined by Mr J G Rutter. 
The coarse ware fragments appeared to be dominantly of types 1, 2 and 20 
- Huntcliffe and Knapton ware jars, cookpots and straight-sided Crambeck dishes. 
A full description and illustrations of these types, predominantly from _ the 
presumed. pottery dump in B1, appear in the Society's Research Report No 1 
p. 55. One interesting new type for Crossaates is a small Crambeck ware jar 
in hard grey fabric, with everted rim, pedestal foot and carinated body decorated 
with horizontal grooves and squares. This has now been restored. Five decorated 
Samian sherds were recovered. 


Other finds included - 


Sect Location 
Querns 

fragmentary lower stone of beehive quern A2 

part of saddle quern (24 
Iron slag A2 
Pot boilers A2 X3/X5 
Romano-British tile X 
Flint scraper X8 
Knapping stone X8 
Animal bones 

horse, pig and ox Al A2 
PONCEUSION 


This series of excavations has provided much useful evidence to subs- 
tantiate the temporary mature of a Roman fortlet occupied during the first 
century A.D. at Crossgates and increased the body of information on the later 
occupation of the site. However many questions remain to be answered. Field 
D contains the only part of the fort available for examination since the dest- 
ruction of the remainder by the earlier gravel workings. A better understanding 
of the complex series of ditches which extend over the site is needed. Do 
the ditches to the south of the enclosure represent land boundaries or enclosures 
for animal husbandry? What was the nature and purpose of the structures 
within the abandoned fort? The rather piecemeal nature of the excavations, 
necessitated by the agricultural programme, has not resulted in the recovery 
of the total archaeological evidence. The site is of proven archaeological 
interest and the Society should keep a careful watch for any change in land 
use which may lead to its destruction. 
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THE OLDEST MAP OF SCARBOROUGH 


by Jack Binns 


The earliest surviving 'map' of Scarborough was first published by J Cole 

and W Wilson in 1824. This ‘ancient view', as they called it, ‘of the town, 
castle and harbour of Scarborough! was 'copied from an original drawing in 
the British Museum!'. The original publishers added their own simple reference 
key identifying (a) Newborough Gate, (b) Awborough Gate, (c) St Mary's, 
(d) the Castle, (e) St Thomas's chapel, the religious houses of (f) the Franciscans, 
(g) the Dominicans and (h) the Carmelites, (i) a bulwark built by Richard III, 
(k) the gibbet, (1) the chapel within the Castle yard and (m) the market cross. 
With less conviction, they suggested that the ,sketch might have been drawn 
'in-the reign of Richard III A.D 1485'. (Figure 1) 


This bird's-eye view was surprisingly not included in Hinderwell's posthumous 
third edition of 1832,. but, fifty years later, it appeared in ker's History, 
this time without key, acknowledgement or even tentative dating. Subsequently, 
it was reproduced in Rowntree's History ~ and the Society's millenary story. 
In both it- was described unequivocally as 'Scarborough in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth’. 


Anyone even superficially familiar with Scarborough town and Castle is 
bound to be puzzled and intrigued by the sketch and its history. In some res- 
pects it is conspicuously and grossly inaccurate. The Castle holms have been 
omitted so that the northern walls of barbican and entrance appear to stand 
on a precipice falling directly into the sea. The area of the inner bailey is 
exaggerated; its wall and ditch join the curtain wall at the sixth tower (Mosdale 
Hall) instead of the fourth. What seems to be the only major town thorough- 
fare runs from Newborough Bar not down to the harbour but along a line close 
to that of Westgate. } 


However, when allowance is made for artistic licence and the lack of 
perspective and scale, there are many remarkable accuracies in the drawing. 
The curtain wall did indeed have eleven towers and the barbican still has four. 
In almost every detail the sketch coincides with the survey of the Castle under- 
taken by Sir Marmaduke Constable and Sir Ralph Ellerker for the Crown and 
dated 25 March 1538.” It also agrees in detail with the only other major overall 
description we have of Tudor Scarborough - in John Leland's Itinerary. 


John Leland visited and described the town c.1539. He wrote that it was 
‘walled a little with stone! which Richard III had begun but clearly not finished 
since most of the perimeter was still ditched and earth-banked only. The sketch 
shows three lengths of crenellated stone wall, one south of Auborough Bar 
and one on either side of Newborough Bar. There is a clear gap between these, 
defended only by a ditch. Until well into the nineteenth century it was called 
the New Dyke. The 1725 New and Exact Plan shows a similar stretch of stone 
wall south of Auborough as the 'new wall', a piece of which still survives in 
the grounds of Graham Lower School and another, possibly, on the other side 
of the Bar in St Peter's Primary School playground. The two survivals are 


18) 


in line with each other. Nothing above ground survives of the Newborough 
wall,. though its foundations were uncovered by excavations on the Balmoral 
site. 


Several other features on the sketch are real enough or were. Millbeck 
used to run out of By(w)ard Water (the Mere), down Ramsdale and out into 
South Bay. Now it serves as an underground sewer. Leland calls it 'a rill 
of fresh water'. It seems likely that there was a firebeacon on top of Weapon- 
ness (Oliver's Mount). In Tudor times hill beacons were lit to give warning 
of sea invasion or notice of domestic rebellion. We know that there was a 
gibbet at,or outside, Newborough Bar because John Wyyell of Osgodby, a local 
leader of Bigod's rebellion, was hanged from it in 1537. As a gruesome warning, 
it was customary to exhibit the corpses of traitors in such public places. On 
the. same Qpcasion, Sir Robert Constable suffered a similar fate at Beverley 
Gate, Hull. ? 


On the Castle garth, or 'great green containing sixteen acres' as Leland 
accurately describes it, the artist has drawn a stylised church and next to it 
a well. Leland mentions the ‘chapel’ but not the well. Constable and Ellerker 
note ‘a pretty chapel of Our Lady covered with lead and a good well nearby. 
They also noted 'a great brass gun, an old serpentine, four bases and eight 
chambers, but no shot or powder'. Next to what is probably an archery target, 
the sketch shows an out-of-scale cannon barrel strapped down to a rectangular 
base. In Tudor times wheeled artillery was still rare. 


The-round tower on the shore of the south bay opposite the pier remains 
a puzzle. There is no other evidence to.confirm or explain its existence though 
for reasons which will be made plain later, it is hardly likely that the draughts- 
man merely invented it. 


The 'bulwark' however ‘at the uth east point of Scarborough town by 
the shore'- must be the quay front. This is clearly portrayed on the sketch 
as a line of stout vertical supports running from the old pier almost as far 
as the jumction of shore and town ditch at St Nicholas Cliff. Scarborough's 
medieval harbour defences, for which a wealth of docu entary evidence has 
survived, have been more recently revealed by excavation. 


If the street lay-out is merely notional, so are the conventional drawings 
of domestic buildings. The artist has probably not tried to draw any house 
individually, even less accurately. On the contrary, the disorder of the built- 
up area is at variance with what we know of medieval Scarborough's architec- 
tural symmetry, the early rectilinear street plan and the long-established 
practice of building end-on to the thoroughfare to avoid the higher rate of 
gablage tax. 


Nevertheless, even in the urban area of the picture there are at least 
three features that reinforce confidence in the artist's observation. First, 
most of the larger houses have gable-end chimneys. In most early Tudor towns 
this would be surprising, but we know that Scarborians were quick to take advant- 
age of and to stimulate the rapid growth of the sixteenth century north-east 
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coast coal trade. By 1600, carrying sea-coal had become one of Scarborough's 
most important source of income. 


Secondly, the crowded concentration of dwellings in the lower foreshore 
and under-cliff parts of the town clearly contrasts with the relative spaciousness 
of upper St Mary's and Newborough quarters. This also matches the evidence 
of the Corporation records. 


Thirdly, when looked at closely, the sketch shows the outline of a stream 
winding its way down into the town from beside St Thomas's church. If this 
is an attempt to draw the course of the Dam Geth, Scarborough's earliest 
running water supply and now its open sewer, it again illustrates the artist's 
knowledge of his subject. 


Only the outstanding religious buildings have been individualised, though 
still drawn in standard form. St Mary's and St Thomas's are immediately 
recognisable by their correct locations. The massive parish church stands within 
its precinct wall. Its northern aisle is clearly shown but the central tower 
over the crossing is masked by the two western towers. Leland described all 
three as ‘ancient towers for bells with pyramids on them'. The pyramids are 
plain if not the bells. St Thomas's church he identified as a nameless 'great 
chapel by side (of) the Newborough Gate’. 


Leland does not distinguish between what he calls the 'three houses of 
Friars, Grey, Black and White', perhaps because when he visited Scarborough 
they had just been dissolved. On the sketch however, the Franciscans (on the 
site of Friarage school) have an impressive nave and tall tower with pyramid 
pinnacle whereas the other two orders have more modest low buildings with 
short stubby towers. We know very little about Scarborough's friaries, but 
it does seem that, though last to be admitted, the Franciscans. did grow richer 
than their rival brothers. 


Leland failed to mention the charnel chapel. The artist has drawn it exactly 
where it was, north-east of St Mary's on the other side of the road to the 
Castle. On their 1824 reproduction, Cole and Wilson wrongly named this chapel 
as the house of the White Carmelite friars - a surprising error since the building 
was used as the grammar school from the 1540s until its Civil War destruction 
a century later. 


Because the earliest known map of Scarborough with its angled bird's-eye 
view and stylised buildings and ships looks strange, amateur, almost childish 
to the modern eye, it has, I believe, been undeservedly neglected and even 
scorned. Combined with Leland and the Castle survey of Constable and Ellerker 
it provides a comprehensive and detailed picture of the physical appearance 
of sixteenth century Scarborough. Though to some extent conventionalised, 
it gives a unique glimpse of such important buildings as the charnel chapel, 
St Thomas's church (demolished 1649), the three ftlaries and the two bars, 
Newborough, 'meetly good' and Auborough 'very base’. 


es 


To add insult to neglect, the sketch has always been misdated. Cole and 
Wilson first guessed 1485. Gairdner and Brodie assigned it to the reign of 
Elizabeth, also without explaining why. They appear to have been totally 
ignorant of Tudor Scarborough and judged the inscriptions on the map of 
'Scarborow Castle! and'Scarborow Towne' as Elizabethan. Stace then the ,guthor 
of the North Riding volume of the Victoria County History ~ , Rowntree and 
‘Scarborough 966 - 1966' have all followed suit. They have reproduced the 
Cotton manuscript merely as illustration without close investigation of its 
value and origin. Only quite recently has a serious, sch@larly study been made 
of the map and its contemporaries in the British Museum. 


In the Cotton Collection many of the maps are bird's-eye pictures of ports, 
harbours and estuaries on the south and east costs of England. These date 
from the reign of Henry VIII when a group of military engineers were ordered 
to maintain coastal defences and carry out harbour repairs. The king himself 
was strongly interested in these military matters and to supervise the work 
insisted on a supply of 'plats' or architectural drawings of the principal sites. 
The result was the most extensive and thorough surveying of our North Sea 
and Channel ports until the nineteenth century. 

such) plats exist “for Newcastle '7 and Hull. oH The latter sas the subject 
of a paper published by 'Post-Medieval Archaeology! in 1973. Its author 
concluded that, though the name of the engineer could not be discovered, the 
map was drawn between 1537 and 1539. He also concluded that the map of 
Scarborough was almost certainly drawn by the same man at the same time 
for the same purpose. 


Not only is there ‘a very close similarity in style and pen work between 
the two maps of Hull and Scarborough, but the year 15438 is an appropriate 
One in Scarborough's case for other reasons. MThe three friaries were closed 
down and demolished in 1539 so that the map cannot represent Scarborough 
at any later date. Also, in 1536-7 the Pilgrimage of Grace and Bigod's Rising 
had left Scarborough Castle as the only royalist stronghold in the whole of 
Yorkshire except Skipton. Not surprisingly, an order went out for its repair 
in. Apripe) 55% and a year later Constable and Ellerker wrote their detailed 
survey. By 1538 the immediate domestic crisis had passed but its foreign 
repercussions had only just begun. Charles V of Spain and Francis I of France, 
long-time enemies, had made a truce, the Pope had excommunicated Henry 
and the Scots were making warlike moves. An invasion of England across the 
North Sea from the Spanish Netherlands appeared possible. 


If the 'plat' of Scarborough was indeed drawn by an engineer for military 
purposes this would explain why the castle and town defences are so carefully, 
and in the main accurately, drawn and why less detail and individuality are 
given to domestic and religious buildings. It would also explain why the cannon 
on the pier has been penned so meticulously. ) 
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The original is to be found in the British Museum among the Cottonian 
manuscripts as Aug.l.ii.l. Figure 1 is a copy of the Cole and Wilson version. 


JB Baker: The History of Scarborough (1882) p.194 
A Rowntree (Ed.): The History of Scarborough (1931) fig.66 p.212 
M Edwards (Ed.): Scarborough 966-1966 (1966) pl.7, p.46 


The Survey is reproduced in Rowntree pp.159-164. I have modernised the 
spelling when quoting from it. 


J Leland: Itinerary. There is a copy of this unique contemporary source 
in the reference section of Scarborough Central Library. Again, I have 


modernised the spelling. 


The Transactions of the Scarborough Archaeological Society, Vol. 2 
No 16 (1973) 


letters and Papers of Henry VIII, Vol. XII (i) p.416 
Ibid. lovee olen (i) pe 29 

Leland op. cit. 

P Farmer: Scarborough Harbour and Borough (1976) 


Leland op. cit. 
Leland op. cit. 
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Victoria County History of the North Riding of Yorkshire Vol. 2 (1923) 
eau 


Rowntree op. cit. p.212 
Edwards op. cit. p.46 


see, for instance, C Platt: The Medieval Town p.197.. He describes the 
plan as of "early Tudor" Scarborough 


British Museum Cotton MSS Aug. 1.ii.4 


British Museum Cotton Mss Aug 1.11.83 


Post-Medieval Archaeology, Vol.7 (1973) pp. 79-87. 1 am indebted to 
Mr Trevor Pearson for drawing my attention to this article and supplying 
me with a copy of it. , 
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Rowntree, op. cit. p.159 
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TWO RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN VICTORIAN FALSGRAVE 


DyaD ie eese-kayton 


I. NEW PARKS 1856-1883 (Peak Period 1860-1870) 


Following the completion in 1855 of the sixteen bow-windowed houses 
of Grove Terrace (38 to 68 Falsgrave Road) the next stage in Falsgrave's 
residential expansion is indicated by a single entry in the rate book for 186. 
It records a house and brickyard owned and occupied by a William Hick. 
The location is not stated. 


However, during the following year William Hick paver ised: Ta0-r sale 
'a Villa Residence situated between the Railway and Falsgrave Road.’ From 
his detailed description and the evidence of later rate books this can be ident- 
ified as the house in Avenue Road long known as The Limes and still so named 
in 1983. It stands in a large garden overlooking St James Road, some yards 
below the junction with Avenue Road and Seamer Road. 


Development of the adjacent area, at first known as New Parks, continued 
until 1883 when 109 houses completed the built up neighbourhood comprising 
Avenue Road, Londesborough Road, New Parks Crescent and All Saints Road. 
This final result was the outcome of individual enterprise, carried out independ- 
ently by various builders on separate plots of land acquired as these became 
available for purchase. Between them they introduced into Falsgrave the 
new style of middle-class house, fashionable in suburbs elsewhere and referred 
to as a Villa or, more grandiosely, a Villa Residence. 


Built singly, or in pairs, or in a row, the New Parks houses bore no resemb- 
lance to their immediate predecessors in Falsgrave Road, having discarded 
all reminders of late Georgian tradition. In common with other new houses 
of the time a change in roof design restored to favour, after long absence, 
the front-facing gable which was to reign for many years as the dominant 
feature of a frontal elevation. Generally roof pitches were steeper and gables 
more pointed. 


Considerable attention was given to gable trimmings, mostly provided 
by deep wooden barge-boards ornamented either by carving or, more often, 
by fretwork, sometimes of intricate design. Frequently these boards were 
repeated in miniature as the decorative feature of an entrance porch. New 
Parks exhibits a variety of barge-boards but it would appear from certain 
replacements in plain woodwork that old age and storm damage have depleted 
the number of original boards. Other roof trimmings included fancy cast 
iron work applied to ridge tiles and occasionally along the line of a gutter 
below the eaves. 


Outer walls received their share of ornamentation. Various coloured bricks 
featured in quoins, string courses, sills and window arches, and were also seen 
arranged in geometrical patterns built into the main fabric as a contrast to 
white or plain red brick. 
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Window styles were various, their arches being flat, pointed, or rounded. 
The double sash window continued in favour but the former small panes and 
glazing bars were now replaced by one, or not more than two, large panes 
to each sash. 


A favourite feature of the 1860s which survived into the present century 
was a version of the canted bay window, composed of three lights, each separ- 
ated by pillars of wood, stone, or brickwork. These supported a mouldedcornice 
which confined the edges of a leaded roof. Various combinations of these 
common features can be seen throughout New Parks. 


The formative period of New Parks (1860-1870) coincided with the peak 
of Victorian High Gothic influence and the contemporary Italianate style. 
Gothic is not imitated in any concentrated form, with the exception of 
Fox Lodge (50 Londesborough Road) and the villas (17 to 27) opposite. 


Fox Lodge, formerly Meltham Villa, exemplifies a once popular type of 
suburban Gothic house in which a spired tower occupies the right-angle formed 
by an L-shaped building. At Fox Lodge, a tall red brick house, white bricks 
grouped together as quoins are conspicuous at all corners including those of 
the tower. Other contrasting bricks ornament the lancet windows of -upper 
rooms and at ground floor level a canted bay window occupies each end of 
the house. In addition to the usual barge-boards a matching valance runs 
below one of the gutters. Above the latter was once a decorative iron railing 
but this and some delicate wooden fretwork on the entrance porch were removed 
during repairs after a gale (c.1976) which devastated a small conservatory 
attached to the house and literally blew it away. It has been replaced by 
a red brick lock-up garage. Cast iron trimming still surrounds the base of 
Ene tower. 


Nos 17 to 2/7 Londesborough Road are a group of houses comprising one 
detached (No 27) and two pairs of semi-detached to one of whieh No 17 adjoins. 
They have been collectively described as ‘Parsonage Gothic'. The roofs are 
steep and the front gables and porches sharply pointed. The main gables feature 
remarkable barge-boards, carved and fretted in a design of leaves and entwined 
branches. Massed ivy leaves in the form of valances ornament the original 
bay windows. The small bays on the opposite side of the doorways are later 
additions. Renovations to the porches have removed part of their fretwork. 


Italian influence is not apparent and any resemblance to a campanile 
tower cannot be found. However Nos, 9 and 11 Avenue Road, a pair of tall 
yellow brick houses with massive overhanging gables, minus barge-boards, 
were noted by the late Raymond Fieldhouse as being ‘in the heavy Italianate 
style’. 


During the first three years of building work proceeded at a steady pace 
and by May 1859 a total of nineteen houses occupied much of the new street, 
referred to in an advertisement, of 1860 as Avenue Road. Fifteen of these 
houses existed before June 1858 °; ten of them form a terrace (25 to 43 Avenue 
Road). Neither this terrace, nor The Limes, nor indeed Claremont House 
(22 Avenue Road) - see page 25 below - typify the new villa style. 
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The ten terrace houses stand back behind long gardens. They are simply 
built, presenting a semi-rural appearance more in affinity with the old F alsgrave 
houses. By contrast the semi-detached Lansdowne Villas (1° and 3 Avenue 
Road) and Sussex Villa (No 59), all built c.1857-58, have front-facing gables 
and canted bay windows, and generally represent the new fashion. 


Up to 1858 the builders of Avenue Road led the way but in that year 
George Pepper , a Scarborough builder, completed the first of his six ornate 
Gothic villas alongside Stony Causeway, the country lane which was to become 
Londesborough Road. Pepper's first tenant, indeed the yery first inhabitant 
of this road, was Monsieur Lepeton, 'Professor' of French’, who appropriately 
named his new home Pavillon Gothique (23 Londesborough Road) - see page 
25 below. 


While Avenue Road progressed towards completion work beside Stony 
Causeway continued at an easy pace with Robert Kidd's first four houses 
of Londesborough Terrace, begun in 1860 and all occupied in time for the 
Census of April 1861. This terrace comprises twenty houses, formerly numbered 
1 to 20 (now 2 to 40 Londesborough Road), but they were not built con- 
secutively in the order of their street numbers. They began with Nos 4 to 
7 and on either side Nos,J to 3 and 8 to 12 were added by 1862. In this year 
William Hick advertised for sale four newly built houses at the west end 
of the row being, as he states, Nos 17 to 20. Thus was left a gap of four 
undeveloped sites which remained vacant until 1865. 


Outside the present Nos 10, 12, 16, 28, and 34 white painted balustrades 
appear to be survivals of the original garden fencing which ran the whole 
length of the terrace. Here and there chipped paintwork has exposed the 
original surface of the pillars revealing the terracotta in which they are moulded 
Similar ware was produced by Willi Barry at his Stoneware, Brick and Tile 
Works in Seamer Lane and advertised’ as a speciality in 1865. 


The greater part of Londesborough Road was built between 1861 and 1871 
and in addition to the houses already mentioned included, in 1862, the three 
Park Villas (Nos 29 to 33) which stand opposite the old excursion station toward 
the western end of the road. No 29, first owned by Dr W F Rooke, was used 
at some time as a warehouse for his father's patent medicines -. Near the 
eastern end of Londesborough Road Nos 1 and 2 Murray Street (1861) were 
the only houses in that road to be included within the Falsgrave boundary, 
which served until 1890. 


Further east, at the junction of Londesborough Road and Falsgrave Road, 
the same boundary passed between Nos 14 and 15 Belgrave Crescent, the large 
semi-detached houses built by William Jowsey and first recorded in 1863. 
Owing to the boundary only No 15, the end house of the crescent, was subject 
to the Falsgrave rates. 


A smaller and less urban pair of houses tucked away behind Pepper's 


Gothic villas and entered from a back land are the semi-detached Avenue 
Cottages, recorded in 1864. They overlook gardens and face the back of New 
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Parks Crescent. During 1865 another pair of semi-detached houses, the present 
Nos 42 and 44 Londesborough Road, were built close up to the west end of 
the terrace and were followed in 1866 by a single house, No 46. Camden 
House (No 48) and Fox Lodge (No 50) were not recorded until 1871. In the 
same year Lindum Villa in Washbeck Lane (now St James Road) first appeared 
in the rate book. This house has no number; it stands between the backs 
of Nos 8 and 9 New Parks Crescent. 


Meanwhile, New Parks Crescent was making progress. There are fifteen 
houses - five detached, a group of three, six in three pairs, and one semi- 
detached with 16 Avenue Road. Thirteen of these were built between 1862 
and 1869. Thirteen years elapsed before Nos 10 and 11 completed the crescent 
by May 1882. | 
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The first Frac” to be built was No 12, formerly Harwood House and 
more recently Merrilees and Beechwood. It embodies a msixture of styles 
but Gothic influence is stressed by the tall pointed arch of the entrance porch. 
Before the present overall white paint obscured the main fabric an insertion 
of blue brickwork was a particular feature. 


No 8 at the south end of the crescent is worthy of notice as onecf the 
only two houses in the area to include a tower in its plan. (The other house 
is Fox Lodge.) The tower and spire of No 8 are not conspicuous. They are 
rather squat and do not reach the height of the main gable, a much more 
dominant feature. Dull polychrome bricks are arranged as shallow arches 
above the flat headings of the main first floor windows. The only true pointed 
arch is that of the entrance at the base of the tower. Much more remarkable 
are the two next-door houses, Kingston Villas (Nos 6 and 7), with their massive 
window casing in a pale contrasting colour, and the unusual cone-shaped pin- 
nacles, one at the outer corner of each roof. 


In Avenue Road the final count in June 1868 was thirty-seven houses, 
eighteen of which were built after 1859. Of particular interest is No 20, 
an impressive house built c.18643. Once named Tosti and recently, after enlarge- 
ment the offices: of the Yorkshire Water Authority, it stands (empty at 
the time of writing) between The Limes and ‘Claremont ‘House and like them 
overlooks St James Road. It was probably designed and built as a fitting home 
for himself by John Petch, architect, guncillor, and later alderman, who was 
its first Owner-occupier. A photograph ~ published in 1903 shows a four-square 
brick house with an important stone entrance between bay windows. Above 
each of the three first floor rooms is a curvilinear gable crowned by an urn- 
shaped finial. Fancy slates and cast iron trimming to the ridge tiles decorate 
the roof, while string-courses and rectangles of contrasting bricks ornament 
the outer walls. Two conservatories, one very large and handsome, flank the 
building but these may not have existed in John Petch's time. 


In the context of the New Parks development All Saints Road literally 
takes up little space. This short street leading from Falsgrave Road to Londes- 
borough Road contains only eight houses. Before any building began the church 
of All Saints already occupied a large area at the north-west corner of the 
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replaced (1982) by a block of modern flats and shops. 


Of the eight houses mentioned a pair of semi-detached and one detached 
occupy the east side of the street and five others (Nos 1 to 9) are across 
the road. Nos 7 and 9 form part of the semi-circular terrace which curves 
into Londesborough Road. The earliest of these eight houses can be dated 
to 1871 and all were completed by 1880. Meanwhile, between 1876 and 1879 
Francis Bastiman built Agincourt Terrace, the present Nos 1 to 7/7 Londesborough 
Road, opposite the northern end of Murray Street. 


In 1883 came the last four houses in Londesborough Road, Nos 9 to 15 
on the north side. No 9, adjoining No 9 All Saints Road, completed the terrace 
which curves around the corner of the two roads. 


So concluded an enterprise undértaken by a few local builders working 
independently over a period of twenty-seven years. 
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Reproduced by permission of the Ordnance Survey 
from the 25 inch to 1 mile map (1910 edition) 
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Some noteworthy New Parks houses and residents 
CLAREMONT HOUSE (22 Avenue Road) 


This house overlooking St James Road is situated on a triangular site 
at the extreme end of Avenue Road at its junction with Seamer Road. It 
was first occupied by Miss Hannah Weir and her boarding school for young z 
ladies, possibly from late 1857 until November 1859. From 1860 to 186/ 
it was the home of William Tasker Hart, the Scarborough auctioneer. Previously 
he lived at 18 West Parade (from 1843 to 1851) and in 1857 is listed (in the. | 
Post Office Directory) at 7 Belle Vue Terrace, Scarborough , now 66 Westborough. 
In 1871 he is found at 5 Victoria Place , the present 12 Falsgrave Road, then 
a double-fronted bow-windowed house. Here Tasker Hart lived during the 
remainder of his life. 


Claremont House has been extended on both sides, with a crenellated 
turret at the west end. These alterations can, on the evidence of Ordnance 
Survey maps, be dated later than 1890/1. 


CLIFTON VILLA (9 Avenue Road) 


This semi-detached Italianate house of 1859° was the home of. Thomas 
Mennell, Scarborough's first stationgnaster (1845-1866) from 1866/7 until 
his death in 1874 at the age of 73. ~ His first residence as stationmaster was 
Belle Vue Cottage in Westover Road. He left in 1849 when Dr Charles Rooke 
acquired the house from York and North Midland Railway Company. His suc- 
cessor as stationmaster, Henry Grover, lived at 8 Londesborough Terrace during 
his period of office (1866-1870). 


PAVILLON GOTHIQUE (23 Londesborough Road) 


John Barry, architect, building contractor ang founder of Barry's Stanpware, 
Brick and Tile Works at Seamer R ad in 1845, lived here from 1864 until 
his death at the age of 6% in 1866. He was the father of William, architect, 
and John, , building contractor. His widow Martha (nee Thornton of Birks Hall, 
Bradford) ggntinued as tenant until her death in 18903; his first wife Mary 
died in 1855. 


Nimo. deANDw 19. lONDESBOROUGH. TERRACE (2 and 38 Londesborough 
Road) 


According to the Falsgrave rate book of 1870 and the Census of 1871 
Richard Clark(e) aged 29, aerated water manufacturer, held a brief tenancy 
cote Londesborgugh Terrace before fRoving to No 19 where he continued to 
live from 1873 at, least until 1905. His business in North Street, Scarborough 
was founded c.1860 and bepame Clarke's Aerated Waters and Bottling 
Company Limited in 1889. “After moving to Clifton Street in 1925 the factory 18 
was transferred to its present site off Queen Margaret's Road in May 1960. 
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Part 4. in Scarborough 


New Parks in the Census 


The national census taken on 2 April 1871 records a population of 455 
(119 males, 236 females) residing in 83 of the 91 houses comprising, in three 
groups, Avenue Road, New Parks Crescent and Londesborough Road, the latter 
for the present purpose to be considered :as including Belgrave House and part 
of Murray Street. The largest household, at 7 Avenue Road, numbered fourteen 
of whom eleven shared equally with the occupants of 28 Londesborough Road 
the distinction of being the most numerous family in New Parks housed under 
one roof. 


Throughout the area there were 68 children under the age of fourteen; 
of these fifteen boys and nineteen girls attended school. Twenty-two of these 
'scholars' lived in Avenue Road, nine of them in the modest terrace of ten 
houses. 


In addition to 49 married householders there were three bachelors, five 
spinsters, five widowers and nineteen widows, ten of the latter in Londesborough 
Road. Fourteen widows were included among the 31 householders aged from 
sixty to eighty. 


Of the 236 females 73 were domestic workers. Thirty-eight homes employed 
one servant, twenty of them in Londesborough Road. At seven of the thirteen 
houses in New Parks Crescent and at six of the larger houses in Avenue Road 
two servants were kept. Only three houses in Londesborough Road maintained 
two servants, but in Londesborough Terrace lived the sole aspirant to a staff 
of three - Captain Nathaniel Russell, R.N. 


Birthplaces of householders ranged from Kent to Northumberland. 
Lancashire and the Midlands were well represented but outnumbered by the 
45 Yorkshire-born. Scarborough provided only eleven natives and Falsgrave 
itself a meagre three. 


The professions were represented by two school teachers, three architects, 
three solicitors, a physician and an artist. The clergy numbered three - Church 
of England, Baptist and Independent. 


Among the trades are listed a druagist, a corn factor, a draper, an aerated 
water manufacturer, two grocers and ‘provision merchants, an artificial manure 
merchant, a coal agent, and a cloth manufacturer and cloth agent, both from 
Ossett in the West Riding. 


Crafts shown are cabinet-maker, dressmaker, joiner, sailmaker, and watch- 
maker, whilst rural occupations account for one agricultural labourer, two 
cowkeepers, three retired farmers, and John Petch, architect, actively farming 
170 acres. 


Fourteen householders may be classified under 'miscellaneous occupations’, 
six in Londesborough Road comprising a prison officer, a domestic servant 
a gardener, a bricklayer and two clerks. In Avenue Road were a bricklayer, 
a police inspector, a railway guard, a cellar man, a printer and an elderly 
self-employed nurse, while in New Parks Crescent were noted two shipowners, 
one of them a magistrate. 

Fourteen householders admitted retirement and thirty-nine appear to have 
been active employers or employees. Twenty-one others derived income from 
property and investments, and there were seven annuitants (six widows and 
a spinster), all residents of Londesborough Road. 
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From the collected evidence of the census returns emerges a varied com- 
munity in which degrees of age, activity, financial resources and social status 
were more or less equally disposed among the three groups of houses, with 
a slightly greater proportion of the elderly and less active living in 
l ondesborough Road. 


II COURT GREEN (The 'Other' F alsgrave) 1862-1878 


A curious feature of the Falsgrave boundary before 1890 was its inclusion 
of a piece of land of approximately four acres in, the Ramshill district of 
Scarborough's South Cliff, some distance from Falsgrave itself... The boundary 
of this small area is shown on the Ordnance Survey map of 1850 (six inches 
to one mile) but for the present purpose it has been drawn (Figure 1) in accord- 
ance with the Falsgrave and Scarborough rate books which, by their allocation 
of properties to their respective territories, show how the boundary was ob- 
served in practice. 


At the time of the 1775 Enclosure Award this piece of Falsgrave was 
known as Court Green. It comprised two parcels of land separately owned, 
on the one part by Thomas Keld, surgeon, and on the other by Richard Bland, 
gentleman, both of Scarborough. From Keld's portion (the northern) sixteen 
perches were deducted 'because of the road to Bridlington' and Thomas Hinder- 
well was charged £5.5.0. ‘for this'. 


In 1862 Bland's former share of Court Green (the southern portion) was 
rated as 'building land 2 acres' and the owner, a Mr Thompson of York, was 
additionally assessed at £11 rateable value on a house, the first to appear 
within this outlying area of Falsgrave. A photograph of similar date shows 
a tiny one-storey cottage in Victorian Gothic style. It was in fact the, gate- 
lodge at the Filey Road entrance to the original Princess Royal Hotel, ~ com- 
pleted in 1857 by Simpson Thompson, Scarborough builder, on ground in Weapon- 
ness outside the Falsgrave boundary. The site is now occupies by modern 
flats in Queen Margaret's Road. The lodge has qong since disappeared; or 
perhaps, as suggested by the late Howard Rowntree , ‘it is there’ but ,remains 
unseen within the walls of one or both of the two twentieth-century houses 
at the north-east corner of Fulford Road, next door to the present South Cliff 
post office. | 


Keld's portion was stifl known as Court Green Close when advertised 
for auction in August 1860 %~. It was offered as land suitable for 'the erection 
of Villa residences and other First Class houses! with the additional advantage 
of ‘an abundant supply of clay for the manufacture of bricks on the spot' 
- no doubt a good proposition in the eyes of William Barry, architect, and 
John Coates, builder, who are recorded as the new owners in 1861. By 1863 
their development of the site was well advanced and at least one of their 
fourteen Royal Crescent houses was already occupied. In the following year 
Williang Barry made his home at No 13 but in 1872 he moved next door to 
No 14 , a handsome Italianate house complete with campanile, the only example 
of its kind in Falsgrave. Known until recently as Norton House, No 14 was 
first named Royal Crescent Lodge. William Barry died here in 1898 


From 1863 the district developed rapidly and by 1878 the entire extent 
of Court Green was occupied by 37 houses, listed overleaf in the order of 
their first appearance in the Falsgrave rate books:- 
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Date 
1862 
1863 


1864 


1865 


1867 


Nov 
1867 


June 
1869 


June 
IBS 


June 
PLO 


Former Name 


Princess Royal Lodge 
Ramshill Lodge 


Royal Crescent (first 
house occupied) 


Royal Crescent (14 
houses complete) 


West Mount Villa No 1 
West Mount Villa No 2 


Mount Villas No 1 
Mount Villas No 2 


Royal Villas Nos 1 to 4 
(*see note below) 


Sunnyside Cottage 
(Lady Sitwell was the 
first owner-occupier) 


House, name not known 
(George Lord Beeforth 
was the first owner- 
occupier) 


Norwood House 
Brunswick Villa 

House, name not known 
Mount Devon Lodge 
(Ladies' School) 

tHouse, name not known 


Oliver Villa 
(Paul Marny, artist, 
was the first occupied 


Villa-Marina 


Combermere House 
Sutton House 


St Catherine's 
Bulcote House 


Present Address 


approximate site of 4 Filey Road 
1A Fulford Road 


Royal Crescent, Westbourne Grove 


2 Fulford Road 
5 Filey Road 


15 Filey Road 
17 Filey Road 


site occupied by shops at 25 to 
35 Ramshill Road 


Sunnyside Flats, 3 Westbourne Grove 


1 Westbourne Grove/37 Ramshill Road 
(National Westminster Bank) - 
originally one house 


12 Westbourne Grove 

11 Filey Road 

ieegiley Road | 
2 Westbourne Grove (Barclay's Bank) 
1 Filey Road (South Cliff Post Office) 


8 Westbourne Grove 


10 Westbourne Grove (Ivy Dene) 


6 Westbourne Grove 
4 Westbourne Grove 


7 Filey Road) present Princess 
9 Filey Road) Royal Hotel 


*The conversion of Royal Villas ((built by’ Francis Postill) into six shops can 
be traced in the Falsgrave rate books as follows: 


1885 


Nos 4 and 3 'pulled down'; converted (1885) to shops as 35/33 and 


31 Ramshill Road. (No 35 


is the small single-storey shop built 


on to the south end of the former No 4 Royal Villas), 


1885 Nos 2 and 1 'taken down'; converted (1886) to shops as 27 and 
25 Ramshill Road 


1885 Site between 27 and 31 allocated number 29 
1886 Site built up as shop. 29 Ramshill Road 


It is obvious that the houses were not completely pulled down. 
What appears to have taken place was a general demolition of internal walls 
at ground floor level. 


From the oppusite side of Ramshill Road one may recognise the 
original frontage of two pairs of houses suggested by the grouping of the upper 
windows and by the way that the present entrances to the floors above the 
shops are placed side by side, as were the original front doors. 


A photograph taken from Oliver's Mount before 1878 shows the 
double-pitched roofs and chimney stacks of the paired villas of that time. 
The roofs appear to be those which exist today, now joined together by the 
matching roof of the inserted building. The chimneys are unchanged. 


Conclusion 


If one allows for the disappearance of one small house, the con- 
version of four others into six shops, and the sundry alterations incurred by 
the establishment of two branch banks and a post office, as well as the provison 
of a new entrance to No 7 Filey Road (part of the present Princess Royal 
Hotel), it can be seen that of the 37 houses built upon this former piece of 
Falsgrave, 28 remain outwardly unchanged at the time of writing (1983). 
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THE 'ALUM HOLE! AT SANDSEND 


by David Pybus 


In the course of my research into the history of the, alum industry at 
Sandsend my attention was drawn to the existence of a tunnel on Sandsend 
Ness, said to have belonged to the alum works and to be now full of water. 
Some of the middle-aged residents of the village played in this tunnel in their 
younger days, floating candles on wooden boats on the water in it. 


Investigation of the tunnel report revealed an almost blocked arched stone 
structure of which two arch stones and the key stone are visible. Further 
examination revealed a dressed stone tunnel of approximately 5 metres in length. 
The stones are dressed only on the face in the tunnel and are cemented together, 
presumably with cement from the cement mill at East Row. The tunnel is 
about 1.5 metres high and about 1.5 metres wide, and must have been cons- 
tructed to prevent the sides and roof of the shale part of the tunnel from falling 
in as it emerges onto a plateau. At the north end of the dressed stone tunnel 
there is a hump of shale, again almost blocking the way. Climbing over this 
reveals a chamber of which the wall and roof have apparently fallen away 
gradually to give a T-junction with enlarged dimensions. 


From this chamber looking straight ahead is a tunnel which does not appear 
to go very far. To the right is a short spur almost at right angles, possibly 
an outlet for waste as the tunnel was dug, which continued to serve as a drain; 
its course takes it almost to the cliff edge. It is almost blocked by shale at 
its entrance and a level of water has built up to a depth of 0.3 to 0.4 metres. 


Walking through the water and ducking to avoid the roof it was surprising 
to be moving so far in one direction. After about 50 metres there is a wooden 
trough, lying in the water at this point. Further along the tunnel the trough 
rises above the water level and its construction and condition can be noted. 
After 120 metres a left-hand turn is encountered, but continuing straight ahead 
is part of the tunnel apparently pre-dating the section at the left-hand turn. 
There is what appears to be a continuation of the wooden trough but it has 
been almost covered by shale fallen from the roof. Climbing this shale and 
moving forward there is a wooden square frame with the appearance of a door 
frame - sturdy timber, but not strong enough to be a roof support. Beyond 
this frame there is a worse roof fall which, in the manner characteristic of 
shales, has formed a steep uphill slope almost completely blocking the way. 
Although light is not visible past the end of this fall there is a fairly stong 
draught, indicating that the tunnel emerges somewhere in that direction. 


Moving back and taking the left-hand turn it can be seen that the trough 
has been cut and slightly modified to accommodate the trough coming from the 
west (the left-hand turn). The first thing to be noticed along this second section 
is the poorer quality of construction; the width varies little but the course 
is anything but straight. At four points the wall on the left has had to be 
cut out to accommodate the trough, and although the floor is quite even the 


a 


roof height is very variable. Presumably because of the limitations imposed 
by the trough the bend in the tunnel is angular, turning through almost 90 
in four straight sections. At the end of this section the trough ends and again 
the roof has fallen, nearly blocking further progress. Beyond this roof /fall 
there is a roomy section again in a westerly direction, about 2 metres wide 
with two roof props on the way into it. Looking north, to the right is a dressed 
stone wall and what could have been an easterly continuation of this section, 
now blocked completely. 


Pacing out the course of the tunnel on the surface brings the north end 
almost to the cliff edge; looking over, there is a hole in the cliff with wooden 
roof boards, confirming that the tunnel extended further than it does now. 
The west end is difficult to find as there has been a lot of subsidence and 
topsoil movement to the north side of the railway embankment across Deepgrove 
Quarry. This area is on a similar level to the base of the steep slope at the 
row of small hills known locally as 'The Seven Sisters in the Quarry’. 


She Trough 


The trough is made from Scots pine planks and, because of its high resin 
content, would be remarkably resistant to acid attack from the aluminium 
sulphate solution transported through it. The base is 10 inches wide and 
1 1/4 inches thick, and is supported with a very slight gradient (approximately 
0.5 metres in 200 metres) on dressed stone blocks cut to size, with occasional 
wood chocks for added stability. The sides are slightly angled and are shaped 
to fit the base, being 5 1/2 inches wide on the outside and one inch thick. 
This angling gives an outside width at the top of 12 inches which would create 
better flow characteristics as the liquid turned corners or when the rate of 
flow was variable. The planks, of vaftying lengths, but not short, were scarf- 
jointed and reinforced with forged iron nails. 


Considering the length of time since the tunnel was last used - 120 years 
- and the conditions in the tunnel, the trough is remarkably sound. The outside 
surface of the wood is spongy but a sample taken for identification from the 
broken end was sound in the middle. There is no sign of the inside of the trough 
having been treated with pitch, tar, or bitumen, although it is almost filled 
with detritus. from the walls and water dripping from the roof. 


The Tunnel 


The tunnel has been cut through one of the most suitable beds of shale, 
although not intentionally. This bed is No. 49 of the Whitbian sediments and 
is known as hard shale. It lies beneath a continuous bed of siderite mudstone 
which is the bottom bed of the alum shale. Hard shale is useless for alum 
manufacture - its sulphur content is too low and its calcium content too high, 
but its calcium content would act as a natural cement holding the shale together. 
With no erosional agent other than aerial oxidation and clay mineral hydration, 
the present condition of the tunnel is in no way surprising. 
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The Present Contents of the Trough 


The trough contains flakes of shale that have fallen from the roof and 
adjacent side wall and have subsequently hydrated to form a clayey mass. 
A comparative analysis of the shale from the roof and the hydrated shale in 
the trough showed that the hydrated shale contained an excess of aluminium, 
indicating that the trough carried alum solution which dried and was deposited 
on to the wood. This deposited alum was eventually re-dissolved in the shale 
and water now in the trough, leaving no indication of the extent of alum deposit 
and encrustation. 


Conclusions 


The Ordnance Survey Six-Inch Map of 1850 shows several points of interest. 
In the 'Alum House Yard' there was a saw pit where planks would be sawn 
for such constructional purposes as the trough. There is a line coming from 
the cliff and an arrow pointing towards the alum house that could be interpreted 
as the emergence of the trough from the cliff tunnel and the direction of flow 
into the alum house where the liquors would be processed. 


Two sets of cisterns are shown, connected by the tunnel and the trough. 
The tunnel can be seen along the cliff from Sandsend car park to Sandsend 
Ness where erosion has caused the cliff face to recede. 


Given that the alum works itself was based in Alum Wouse Yard, that 
coal was unloaded from ships beached near the yard and that alum was shipped 
from the same place, it would make sense to boil the liquors and crystallise 
the alum in the yard, rather than transport coal up to the quarries and alum 
back from them. The tunnel and trough make this practicable. 


The alum shale was quarried at the face and made into clamps somewhere 
between the face and the steeping pits, probably between the footpaths or 
tracks shown on the map. After calcining the shale, the broken clamp would 
be barrowed to the steeping pits and the soluble salts extracted with stream 
water. After steeping, the spent shale could easily be tipped over -the cliff 
edge for dispersal by the sea. and the aluminium sulphate solution - the liquor 
- sent along the trough, through the tunnel all the way round, past the two 
sets of cisterns and into the alum works for processing. 


There is a stong possibility that the, east-west section of the tunnel was 
dug in a hurry to replace an older tunnel which suffered from being too close 
to the cliff edge and was eroded away. 


Unfortunately I have not yet found any dated record of a tunnel at Sandsend 


and the only means of accurately dating the straight trough and the later (7?) 
trough would be by the expensive technique of radio-carbon dating. 
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